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APPEAL. 


Tue object in now circulating this pamphlet is to 
obtain fhe sympathies and immediate more substantial 
relief from the ever-ready charitable poople of Groat 
Britain for the now starving population of Orissa, at 
present the scene of the most dire distress, even it is 
said to the extent of cannibalism, and destruction of 
their offspring to put them out of misery; and this 
with the Hindoos, who are proverbially by nature affec- 
tionate, kind, and mild, denotes far greater sufferings 
than itt would*in most other classes. However, the 
object is now to seek for immediate relief for these 
miserable people, and I'therofore venture to suggost 
that committees be at once formed for the purposo of 
adopting some measures for this desirable and much- 
needed end, by organizing subscription lists and 
appeals to the public (ever ready in cases of real 
“ distress) on behalf of this distressed population—(sce 
extract from The Homeward Mail, Juno 5th, 1866, 
attached) for a Loan to moot the present exigencies, 
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as well as to insure the future; and this can only be 
done by, judiciously laying out moncy in irrigation, 
- works, roads, &c., and which, as stated in the pamphlet, 
I-am confident would not only repay, but realize hand- 
“some dividends to the shareholders, which’ I propose 
those should: be who now come forward to subscribe 
to “ The Orissa Relief Loan Fund.” 
I would further suggest that the amount so 
realized be at once laid out for the immediate relief 
of these people by their employment on such works 
‘of irrigation and communication as may he deemed 
most advisable, as giving a permanent guarantec for the 
future against such fearful occurrences as the present . 
one, which is entirely owing to the want of irrigation 
and communication, which I trust that my pamphlet 
may have shown; and I may hera.add that the Mogul 
Government carried out all their great public works 
on this principle, most of which date frem, sonfe great 
calamity such as the one now devastating Orissa. 
I may here repeat that the population of Orissa 
came forward handsomely towards the Crimean and 
Lancashire Relief Funds. 


THE SCARCITY IN ORISSA AND GANJAM. 
‘(Friend of India, April 12.), 

“The districts of Behar have reason to rejoice 
that the recént fall of rain ‘and the “facility “for 
pouring grain into their markets have reduced the 
scarcity, which prevailed at the close of last ycar, to 
very small proportions, and have altogether removed 
the fear of famine. But Orissa and the north-castern 
districts of the Madras Presidency are not so highly 
favoured. A correspondent of the Znglishman tolls 
only the truth when he writes of Cuttack that the 
necessaries of life are selling at unheard-of prices, 
that dacoities and murders are daily increasing, that 
hundreds are famishing, and thousands aro suffering 
in secret who cannot supply themselves and their 
young ones with a’ single good meal aday. One of 
the missionaries thus addresses us :— 

ae ‘You are already aware of the scarcity now pro- 
vailing’ in Orissa and elsewhere. Ono-half of tho 
destitution and distress, however, has not and cannot 
be told. The meagre forms of starving mon and 
women, and the plaintive cries of helpless children 
that come around to beg for food, I have no words to 
describe.« Not only is food scarce and dear, but the 
poor (and this includes the massos) are without the 
means to purchase. Here in the interior, remoto 
from any public thoroughfare by which supplics are 
brought in, and out of the way of public works, the 
suffering would naturally be greater than elyowhere. 
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It is with reference to the small Christian community 
here, and at Jelasore, that I beg the privilege of 
making an appeal through your journal, We have 
here twenty families, nearly all poor, and dependent 
on the labour of their hands for daily food. Last 
season’s crop was a failure, a fow only securing a 
trifle; hence a general destitution of food and a great 
scarcity of seed corn for the new crop. Rain has 
fallen and ploughs are astir, but whence are to come 
the seed and the food to sustain life while the crop 
grows? While a portion of our people are employed 
as teachers, servants, and day-labourers in connection 
with the mission, others are left quite destitute. 
Labour having been furnished to some extent, starva- 
tion has thus far been evaded by our people ; but having 
nearly reached the limit of our slender means, little 
more can be done without help from abroad. Under 
these trying circumstances, and with a knowledge of 
the fact that there are kind and generous hearts in 
the country that sympathize with us, how could I 
remain silent? Could we have placed at our disposal 
the small sum of fifty rupees per month for the next 
five months, to use at discretion and according to 
circumstances, distributing, in small donations, loans 
and wages, paid for clearing and improving waste 
land on the mission farm, it would prove a great 
boon to our suffering people, and materially aid our 
work as missionaries. At present our schools, and 
indeed all our operations, are embarrassed by this 
outward pressure. I am aware that there are thou- 
sands of the heathen around us cqually destitute with 
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our own people, though I believe it is a fact that 
there are avenues open to them which are closed to 
the Christians.’ 

“ Mr. Forbes, the Sissies magistrate of Ganja, 
draws another picture which rominds us of the scengs 
witnessed in the great famine in the North-western 
Provinces. For the next cight months there sooms 
to be little hopo of relief. So far as tho sufforors are 
ryots, the very easy and pauporising system of annual 
leases, accompanied by remissions of rent, may reliove 
them. But in Ganjam the ryotwarry system docs 
not prevail to the same extent as elsewhere in Madras. 
Of a land revenue of 11 lakhs of rupeos, 44 are por- 
manently settled. But it is probable that tho bulk 
of the two thousand who are daily fed with’ only one 
meal are mere labourers. Even if public works be 
provided for them, as will doubtless be the case, no 
such considerations as a pauperising land systom will 
prevent the public of the othor presidencics, and espe- 
cially the merchants of the towns which trado with 
Ganjam, from sending assistance :—~ 

“¢ Will you allow mec space to appeal to public 
liberality on behalf of tho poorer classes in Ganjam, 
who are now suffering the greatest privations from 
scarcity of food and high prices, and who are 
threatened at no distant date with absolute famine. 
About 2,000 persons are fed daily at different houses 
of relief in this district—that is, they obtain one 
meal, but many applicants have to be refused. About 
3,500 rupees have been subscribed to maintain relicf- 
qouses, and the wealthier vemindars maintain similar 
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houses on their own estates, but the sum above men- 
tioned will last but a short time, and there are eight 
months before another harvest is gathered in, during 
which the resources of many who are now independent 
of relief will fail, adding largely to the number of starv- 
: ing applicants for food. With the exception of a pro- 
mise of assistance from Bombay, the local subscription 
has had no additions from other places, and unless 
some active sympathy is shown. at the Presidency towns 
and elsewhere for the condition of this part of India 
(for the famine is still more severe in Lower Bengal), 
many hundreds of families will perish during the 
coming eight months. Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co. 
have kindly undertaken to receive and acknowledge 
subscriptions at Madras; and I doubt not that the 
gentlemen who are their correspondents in Calcutta 
will assist us in the same way by transmitting to them, 
and acknowledging in your columns, any sums received 
in reply to this appeal.’ 

“There is an evident necessity for a generat but 
small subscription in Calcutta and Bengal for all the 
sufferers in Orissa and Ganjam; and we trust the 
Chamber of Commerce and its active secretary, ever 
foremost in a work of benevolence, will at once 
organize the movement.” 


Extract rrom The Homeward Mail, 
June 5th, 1866. 


“But perhaps its gloomicst tinge is givon fo the 
Indian news now received by the ‘terriblé famine’ 
reported to be on the increase in Orissa, whore the 
people are said to have been reduced to cannibalism, 
and dying for months past. It is also stated that, in 
order to escape starvation, many hithefto reputable 
persons have betakep themselves to crime, in view of 
being committed to the district gaols, in which it is 
known there is no lack of provisions. One man is 
reported to have murdered his own family, as well as 
those of his two brothers, to save them from the 
horrors of hunger. In Calcutta and other places 
subscriptions have been set on foot — apparently, 
however, not with stflicient spirit—to promote the 
constryction of tanks and other useful works, and 
thereby enable the famine-stricken to carn moncy for 
the purchase of food.” 
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INTRODUCTION. 


‘Lue continued sad reports from India of the present 
fearful sufferings in Orissa from famine, cholera, &c., 
together with the much-to-be-regretted cruel raids 
lately made by armed parties of the Madras police 
among some of the industrious hill tribes in those 
parts, induce me to offer the following few pages, 
from notes taken on the spot, and recollections of 
many years’ residence, much experience, and most 
intimate acquaintance with these districts and the 
inhabitants thereof, in the hope that both the Govern-~ 
ment and public may likewise soon be brought more 
fully to understand the wants of this once flourishing 
and renowned manufacturing district, and which I 
have endeavoured to point out as well as tho great, 
but much neglected, resources of these plain and hill 
tracts, as well as their still ever-noglected inhabitants; 
trusting that they have only to be better known to 
meet with that consideration which is their due, not 
only as a country now in the deepest distress, but 
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whose antecedents, at least those of the plains, show 
that its resources have only to be again more fully 
developed to make it one of the most productive and 
enlightened parts of India,—capable of coping even 
with the now more renowned Manchester as a manu- 
facturing district, as far as its artizans alone are 
concerned; and its hills are most productive grain- 
growing ranges, inhabited by patient and laborious 
husbandmen. « 

Although I have restricted my remarks principally 
to the Orissa districts, yet are they applicable to our 
present rule, or misrule, throughout India, and which 
has never been surpassed during any part of the 
century and upwards that it has been under British 


sway. 


G. T. HALY, Colonel, Madras Army, 
late H.M.’s 108th Foot. 


London, June 5th, 1866. 


ORISSA: 
ITS PRESENT DEPLORABLE STATE. 


With Remarks on the frequency of Famine and Cholera 
in the Northern Circars of the Madrgs Presidency, 
from Notes taken on the spot, and Recollections. 


Havine served for years in the Northern Circars 
with my regiment as well as politically, I naturally 
take not only a great interest in all that is going on 
there, but believe that I am possessed of as much 
information as most others in all matters relating 
to those parts, and therefore venture io offer the 
following remarks on the present deplorable state of 
those districts from the famine and cholera that have 
lately devastated them and are even now raging, as 
well as from the frequency of those sad visitations. 
The Northern Circars are those districts along 
the eastern coast, between Point Devy on the south 
and the Black Pagoda (Juggernaut) on the north, 
and extending inland west to a range of most beau- 
tiful and fertile hills (now almost unapproachable, 
owing to the absence of roads), which divido the 
northern districts of Vizagapatam and Ganjam from 
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the rich grain countries of Jeypore, Bustar, and the 
lower portion of the Nagpore provinces. 

That a country so situated along a sea-board with 
numerous ports and extensive salt-pans,—the latter 
so inviting and essential to the wants of their inland 
neighbours,—and running parallel to and within a 
short distance of most productive grain districts, 
should suffer continually from famines, is indeed 
strange, and reflects but-little credit on the powers 
that be, or that have been; particularly as the causes 
are, I conceive, of easy remedy, or simply by the 
formation of roads, and thereby opening out free 
communication, alike necessary to the welfare of both 
the inland and the sea-board. districts. The former, 
however, have this advantage, that their essential— 
salti—being an article of more intrinsic value for 
its bulk, calls for a less outlay and consequent per- 
centage on it for its conveyance; and it therefore 
does pay (or is made to do so at an exorbitant cost 
to the consumers) for its transit, though in minute 
loads on pack-bullocks up the rugged hill-sides to the 
plains beyond them; whereas grain, from its more 
bulky nature, is comparatively tabooed, though the 
very existence, at times, of the latter people is at 
stake, viz., during the droughts (not infrequent with 
them) and other misadventures, when thei own crops 
fail, as is now the ¢ase, and these people of the lower 
or sea-board districts, actually starve within sight, it 
may be said, of hoards of grain stored and wasted 
by their upland neighbours from the want of roads 
for its transit. Now these are simple facts, to which 
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I challenge contradiction, and farthor, to which I call 
the attention of the rulers of our Eastern empire, 28 
* well as all taking an interest in Indian affairs, and 
philanthropists generally. 

The visitations of cholora again, are, I conceive, to 
be attributed to the same cause, viz. : the want of prac- 
ticable communication between the sea-coast and these 
now almost impenetrable mountains to the provinces 
beyond them, as the following will exemplify :— 

The invariable forerunner of cltolora in tho 
Northern Circars is a murrain amongst the Brinjarry 
pack-bullocks when arrived at. Pooree (the principal 
salt-pans), where they come yearly in large drovos 
for the conveyance of salt and. salt-fish to the inland 
markets ; and this disease among them is contracted 
by their being suddetly brought to feed on tho rank 
and brackish grass of the marshes in the vicinity 
of the salt-pans, and drinking brackish and unwhole- 
some water. The disease so generated (a kind of 
cholera, and so designated by the natives,) soon 
spreads amongst the cattle of tho country, no doubt 
as well from contagion as from infection caused by: tho 
polluted state of the atmosphere consequent on tho 
hundreds of putrid unburied carcases strewn in all 
directions as well, in the vicinity of tho salt-pans as 
along the Jine of route of the Brinjarries on their 
return, and. this is speedily followed by cholera, both 
in the Brinjarry camps and in the villages through 
which they pass; and this being at the time of the 
Juggernaut feasts, it is through the pilgrims commu- 
nicated throughout their progress. 
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A remedy for this would be the formation of rail 
or tramways along and from the sea-board to the foot , 
of the ghauts, or at least to a sufficient distance 
inland to obviate the necessity for bringing the pack~ 
.bullocks within the range of, to them, so poisonous a 
pasturage, &c., and which would appear to be not 
only the origin of murrain amongst the cattle, but of 
cholera as well among the people. Canals, however, 
might be preferable, as meeting the double demand, 
viz., means of*ransit, at the same time that it would 
furnish the great want of the country—water—both 
for irrigation and actual domestic wants, and to the 
scarcity: of which may be traced most of the other 
now sore privations which these poor people have to 
endure. 

As £ s. and d. are now the great desideratum, I 
may as well remark that I know of few undertakings 
more likely to pay than this, of opening out free 
communication with the coast and inland districts 
already named, and which a look at the map of India 
will, at a glance, show to be most populous, and at 
present quite isolated with regard to sea-board com- 
munication; and should my surmises be correct, 
which there is every reason to believe they are, and 
the upper ranges of Jeypore should prove to be sani- 
tariums for Europeans, with a climate and lands 
suited for the growth of tea and coffee, they would 
soon, from their geographical position (closer proxi- 
mity to the coast, &c.) far surpass all others, as 
being within more casy reach for mercantile purposes, 
and for invalids by land from Nagpore and Hydrabad, 
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more particularly during the south-west monsoon, 
wid Masulipatam, and so up the coast, as well as tho 
whole of the eastern sea-board, including Calcutta, 
Burmah, and Straits of Malacca across the bay, to 
say nothing of opening out new lands for tea and, 
coffee plantations (now so much sought after by 
English capitalists) within reach of the sea-coast, 
where labour is cheap and abundant, 

If taken, however, only at its now known pro- 
ductive valuation as a grain and o1ssEED growing 
country, Jeypore in itself would fully repay even a 
very large outlay in roads, &c.; and taking again into 
consideration the fact of the rich grain ficlds and 
populous country around and beyond, so entirely 
dependent on the coast for some of the very requisites 
of life, viz., salt, salt fish, and cotton cloths, no 
doubt can exist, not only of the necessity for opening 
out more free communication, but that it would provo 
a first-class paying mercantile enterprise, and which, 
by commencing with the Jeypore Ghaut, and making 
that a good trunk road for even the pack-bullocks, 
would give on transit duty an immediato largo divi- 
dend, or by even the smallest toll, as the whole 
stream of the inland communication would be natu- 
rally attracted to the more practicable ghaut; and as 
even now upwards of 200,000 pack-bullocks pass and 
repass annually, what might not be expected who 
once a good wheel-carriage roadway has been made, 
and free communication established with the coast ? 

Jeypore proper is about 130 miles by present 
road {rom the coast, situated on a plateau at the top 

Bg 
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of the ghauts of the same name, in nearly a direct 
line running about E.S.E. from Nagpore through 
the Berar cotton fields to Bimlipatam, a large 
shipping seaport midway between Calcutta and 
Madras, formerly famous for its cotton-cloth manu- 
factories, and now for its sugar factories. This road, 
or line—for road it can scarcely be called—runs 
through some naturally most luxuriant tracts of land 
by a ghaut through magnificent forests, passing near 
many large amd populous villages and ore in- 
cluding Vizianagram.. i 

From this plateau’-of Jeypore,* on which the, 
Rajah resides, are situated the principal towns and 
villages of that country, surrounded by rich grain 
and oil-seed fields; and from thence again rise some 
most beautiful hills, now almost unknown and’ un- - 
inhabited (and much even of the plateau. itself 
unexplored, as maps will show); and it is these 
upper ranges that there is every reason to believe — 
‘may prove sanitariums equal to any in: India, and - 
from their geographical position, as already stated, 
likely. to surpass all others, and further unlike the 
others in Southern India, with adjacent plains 
(plateau of Jeypore), a fine cool and healthy climate, 
‘whereas once off the sanitariums of the’ Neilgherry 
and Shevaroy Hills, the burning plains and scorching 
winds are met with. 


On the same plateau, and close by the Jeypore country, is the 
rich grain. district of Margole, where likewise much, and supposed 
very superior, iron is manufactured, and for _Whieh;, indeed, the 
whole of these ranges 6 are celebrated. 
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The population of Jeypore is purely agricultural, 
though from the unsettled state ef the country, 
arising from internal broils, &¢., almost a tithe is 
withdrawn. for. military purposes, or to swell the 
retinues. of the many antagonistic parties that now 
disturb the peace of this beautiful and productive 
country, and of which there are, or there were in 
1850, no less than seven, viz.:—The rajah’s; his 
eldest son Dugerauze’s; his second son’s mother’s 
(a deadly enemy to both rajah and heir apparent) ; 
another ranee’s (mother to a still younger scion) ; 
Ram Chunder Deo’s (an ex-dewan) ; Shitan, Deo’s 
(half-brother to the rajah) ; besides which there was 
much intrigue in the zenana; and the Vizimeottah 
zemindar, a powerful chief, as well as every petty 
chieftain, governed for himself, keeping up large 
armed retinues, as destructive alike to the public 
peace as to.the finances of the country. 

I know not whether the old Rajah Stree Vickeram 
Deo is ‘still living and supposed to be governing, but 
T.am certain that the external and internal intrigues 
caused by the conflicting interests of so many parties 
can only be restrained and fitly directed into whole- 
some channels for the good of Jeypore itself and like- 
wise of the surrounding numerous wild * tribes, and of 
British interests as well, by the actual residence of 
a British repregentative ; for as at least three of Vic- 
keram Deo’s sons must by this time have grown up 
and married, and have the inevitable intriguing 
zenanas, it is not likely that the numbers -havo les- 

.* See-account of the Sauraas, Mulsavs, and. Chenoos, 
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sened or the antagonistic spirit decreased, particularly 
if it be true that the Government native officials are 
interested in keeping it up. As all parties, however, 
are well disposed towards Europeans, and anxious 
for more immediate intercourse with them and con- 
nection with the British Government, all this would, 
speedily smooth down under more genial circum- 
stances: 

Of course there must be some reasons why a 
country such as I have attempted to describe should 
have been allowed to remain so long, as it were, a 
terra incognita, and for the adjacent sea-coast dis- 
tricts having degenerated from first-class weaving and 
agricultural communities, and drifted into their pre- 
sent unsatisfactory state; and which was first caused 
by the downfall of the Northern Circar cotton-cloth 
goods manufactory, and ruin of its weaving classes, 
consequent on their being unable to compete, as they 
themselves say, with the iron-hand weavers (machi- 
nery) of England; so that, whereas in former days 
—and that little over twenty years ago—treasure 
used to flow into these parts from large sales and 
exports of cloth goods, it is now drained out of it by 
the imports for the necessary supply of the same 
article. 

There is, however, I consider, a simple remedy 
for this, as already pointed out by me in a previous 
paper, headed, “‘ A few Remarks on the unsatisfac- 
tory State of the~-Cotton-cloth Goods Supply for 
India, and the Advisability of this Material being 
manufactured im India, by the Introduction of 
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modern Machinery ;”* and which, from the great 
success that has attended most of tho fow late under- 
takings of this kind in that country, there is ovory 
reason to anticipate being carried out shortly on a large 
scale throughout the empire. Another cause cxists in 
that suicidal coolie treaty with the French Governmont 
and coolie emigration generally, which drain the s¢a- 
board districts of their best and mos} able artizans, 
labourers, &c. This, together with the fact that 
the extended growth of cotton has sq decreased the 
growing of grain that its price has not only increased 
some fourfold, but the quantity now farmed is not 
sufficient to meet the local demand, as used formerly 
to be the case nearly throughout India: and thore- 
fore there is now greater necessity for external and 
internal communications, as means of transit as well 
for imports as exports, 

To meet this fast-increasing necessity, I feel con- 
fident that few projects .would answer or pay better 
than a line of railway along the coast, so as 1o take 
in all the numerous salt-pans between Poorce and 
Bimlipatam; and this would likewise secure that 
portion of the line that must at an early period 
be opened between Calcutta and Madras; but oven 
the present traffic would be certain to realize largo 
profits, there being nothing but an open roadstead 
with a generally high surf, making shipment both 
difficult and dangerous: so that along the whole 
extent of this proposed line there could be little or 
no competition, and consequently it would be certain 


* See Annendix tv. n. Lh. 
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to command the whole of the traffic, including that 
of both these extreme ports, and which on the Bimk- 
patam one alone, as the only real safe and secure 
shipping-port north of Coringa, would be very large. 
In the conveyance of the Juggernaut pilgrims alone 
the passenger-traffic would be immense. 

From Bimlipatam, again, the line should be carried 
inland through the Vizianagram, the Bobilly, and 
those other naturally luxuriant tracts extending up 
to the foot of,the Jeypore Ghaut; which would not 
only open out the whole ‘of these rich districts, but also 
the large area devoted to the cultivation of grain and 
oil seeds in that vicinity, together with those mag- 
nificent teak, saul, and other valuable timber forests. 

For the suppression of Meeriah sacrifices and 
female infanticide, too, amongst the Khonds, no mea- 

e could be more certain than free communication 

nd intercourse; and some good in this respect must 
have accrued to the now very doubtful question as to 
their actual suppression. Had the half only of the 
money been spent on roads that has been wasted in 
carrying out the McPherson and Campbell schemes, 
or attempting to civilize semi-barbarians by flourish- 
ing reports and flying visits amongst them (and these 
never exceeding three or four months annually, during 
which short periods no real good could be, or ever 
was, effected)—and the contempt of the Khonds for 
the Great Commission, and the derision with which it 
was treated by the surrounding inhabitants of the 
hills and plains, is proverbial—(but I forget, there 
was some gain to the Commissioners at least, in the 
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absurd high salaries granted for what was at the best 
simple police-constable duties, or, at the uimost, mis- 
‘sionary ones),—and if half the money so wasted had 
been given to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, specially to civilize and Christianize the 
Khonds,—and had the other half beon laid out In 
roads, there would now not be the great doubt as 
to the suppression or not of the Meeriah sacrifices 
and female infanticide amongst the Khonds. 

It must be evident, and is generally ‘admitted by 
all having any real knowledge of Indian affairs, that 
the great requirements of our Eastern empire aro 
enterprising capitalists to open out its resources ; 
and strange it is to see the English millionaire pant- 
ing, as it were, for opportunities for good and safo 
investments, and risking his capital in the dark in 
all sorts of bubble schemes—union banks, impracti-. 
cable companies, foreign loans, &c., &c., satisfied with 
a held-owt inducement of some five or six per cent., 
when they have a British empire with frequontly the 
Government guarantce of five por cont. ¢nviting 
investment, where at least double those returns would 
be insured, and as in the case of some of tho Govern- 
ment banks, irrigation works, railways, &¢. five por 
cent. is actually so, and with much better held-out 
inducements than most of the home speculations. 
Further, such investments would be opening out new 
fields of enterprize and wealth which could not but 
prove beneficial to British interests at large, 

For the same reasons there is a great necessity 
for a cicantic Government loan, 10 carry out public 
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works,—to open out the still stupendous resources 
of this magnificent country—a land as yet quite 
undeveloped, and where still exist Pacopa Trees of 
even greater magnitude than any that have yet been 
either found or plucked; not that the present rulers 
of India are likely either to find or to reap the fruits 
thereof; their short-sighted policy being far more 
certain to cause them to wither and disappear 
altogether. 

There is yet another strong argument in favour 
of an Indian loan, viz., that it would awake the 
English Government and public from their present 
lamentable, and it may be said culpable, state of 
lethargy, and consequent ignorance of Indian affairs 
and that country generally, and create that to-be- 
wished-for and DEMANDED interest in this land, now 
so unknown and neglected by them, and which 
money at stake and in prospective alone is sure to 
ensure in the present day. However, perhaps, after 
all, India may get on better without it, if we are to 
judge by the nice state at present of home affairs, 
and the pretty mess made by the home authoritics of 
the “ Amalgamation”—the only thing that they 
really,’ apparently, took any interest in, and had a 
hand in. 

I cannot, I feel, conclude this paper better than 
by drawing attention to the following extract from 
Mr. Massey’s late budget speech :— _ - 

“There is a third difficulty which has also ob- 
structed the progress in irrigation works, and this is 
a financial one. It is manifestly impossible to meet 
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demands of this sort out of ordinary revenue, and 
therefore you must either fall back on your cash 
‘balances, which you cannot safely depend upon to 
yield enormous sums, or resort toa loan. Tho state 
of the money-market in England, overwhelmed as it 
is by projects of every description, is not very favour 
able to an Indian loan. But I am not without hope 
that well-considered plans of irrigation-works may 
prove attractive to the Indian capital, when I consider 
the vast results which have already beey accomplished 
in this field of enterprize. At all events the experi- 
‘ment should be tried; and in no case can it be 
maintained that an expenditure of some thirty millions 
presents an insuperable difficulty, or indeed a for- 
midable obstacle, to the execution of designs moro 
conducive to the prosperity of the country and the 
welfare of the people than any which the well-wishors 
of both have been able to realize.” 

The only-remark upon which that I shall here 
make is, that instead of “ thirty millions,” Mr, Massoy 
should have said one hundred millions ; but perhaps 
’ our Indian financier named this sum only in reforenco 
‘ to Bengal,—the minor presidencics, as is evidontly 
the case with Sir William Mansfield, not coming 
within the scope of the great official minds of our 
present Indian administrators; but of this another 
time, in a’ few remarks that I purpose penning on the 
late Indian budget. ‘ 
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FISHERIES. 


Prrzars there is no part of the world more pisca- 
torially prolific than not only the whole of this coast 
but likewise the numerous inlets, lakes, and rivers of 
the Northern Circars of the Madras Presidency, 
where even the smallest ponds abound with fish. 
Amongst the finest and best flavoured of the sea fish 
are,—the seer, pomfret, mango, roeball, rock cod, 
soles, whiting, mullet, bonita, sardines, plaice, skate, 
snipe fish, oysters, crabs, crayfish, and prawns of all 
kinds in abundance. Of fresh water—the marseer, 
maharn, mullet, caboose, eels, crayfish, rupchul, and 
innumerable small fry ; and turtle are to be found all 
along the coast at the proper season,—as already 
shown in my last paper on these Hill ranges, with 
inland markets calling’ for continued large supplies of 
this nutriment. Yet this is the country now sunk 
into the lowest depths of misery from scarcity; and 
though the want of roads is one (and perhaps, the 
principal) cause of this melancholy state of affairs, 
others likewise exist for such' inexhaustible ‘sources of 
both wealth and the actual necessaries of life to a great 
portion of this population being so unproductive ; and 
the object of this paper is to endeavour to point them 
out, being now more particularly induced to do so as 
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well by the present deplorable state of those parts as by 
* the interest lately evinced by the Madras Government 
in their endeavour to introduce into thoir “ garden of 
Eden,” on the Neilghorry Lills, trout from England 
and gowmiré from the Mauritius. And these unfor- 
tunate, or perhaps fortunate, futile attompts may 
probably induce search nearer home, whore will be 
found in abundance, at the’ foot of the Coonnoor 
Ghaut, as fine and well-flavoured fresh-water fish as 
either England or the Mauritius can produco, and to 
be ‘caught in plenty from the very bridge that the 
Governor and Council pass and repass at least twice 
annually from their elysium—Ootacamund! as tho 
attached little sporting memoranda written some years 
ago will show, the correctness of which can easily bo 
’ tested by the Right Hon. the Governor of Madras in 
Council, with a good day's sport into tho bargain 
should they so will it, by a single day’s delay at Meta- 
pollum on their next trip to or from tho Neilghorry 
Hills: and as I am a practical man, I shall bo most 
happy to meet them there, rod in hand, provided 
always, as the lawyors have it, that my fee is forth- 
coming, or even the jackal’s perquisite. 

But to return to business, or the fisherios, as a 
trade,—commercially ; source of revenue and of sus- 
tenance for the million, and not as a pastimo and 
luxury for the table of the epicure. ‘Woll, then, tho 
absence of irrigation works and the consequont want 
of a full and constant supply of water is hore again 
at the root of the evil, both as regards the sustenance 
of the people and the fish ; and millions of the latter 
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are annually destroyed, and to be seen gasping their 
last in the mud of the half-dried lakes, rivers, and. 
ponds; with the little-better-off human inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood, men, women, and children, up 
to their middle in the slimy ooze, picking up the 
dead and the dying fish, and faster and more ccrtaiy 
still, catching disease as well; and it is well known to 
all the observant that the fishermen are generally not 
only the first, but those who suffer most from cholera, 
though, from their vocation, when legitimately carried 
out, they should be the more healthy portion of the 
population ; though not when picking up dead and 
dying fish out of the slimy and stinking deposit of 
animal and vegetable decayed matter. No need to 
travel to the Northern Circars for this to be verified, 
as any morning’s ride (except during the actual 
rains) anywhere in India, even at the Presidencies, 
will be sufficient to prove the correctness of this 
assertion, as well as that, even at Madras, the first 
and worst outbreaks of cholera are, as a rule, in the 
fishing villages. 

The foregoing, of course, is in allusion principally 
to the inland and fresh-water fisheries ; nor are the 
sea-fishermen much better off, for though their occu- 
pation never degenerates quite so low, and they are 
not compelled to assist, as it were, at the suicidal 
destruction of their future sustenance (except that all 
is “ fish that comes to their net,” the meshes of which 
are so small that not even a shrimp can escape——and 
here, too, some stringent legislative regulations are 
much required), yet they’ likewise have equal hard- 
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ships and privations to ondure, entailing on thém 
fatal diseases to quite as great an oxtent, consequent 
on their now impoverished state from over-taxation, 
want of encouragement, &c.; but, worse still, from 
the little demand and low price obtainable for tho 
dyied fish, or export article, owing to the want of 
roads, which necessitates a high chargo for its transit: 
to the inland markets. 

I must here remark that I am writing this cn- 
tirely from recollection, having no offiqal statistical 
returns (if any do exist) to refer to, yet.from what I 
do remember of this hard-working, deserving, and. 
most necessary class to the community at large, I 
cannot but consider them 4s amongst the most 
neglected of all the neglected classes in India; and 
it may be worthy of note here that they are fast ° 
degenerating and decreasing numerically, as the 
many deserted fishing-stations and villages along the 
coast will fully certify. And this melancholy fact is 
entirely owing to the want of more free communica- 
tion with the interior, which, at the samo timo that it 
cuts off these markets from them, debars them from 
grain, truly their “staff of life,” and they have con- 
sequently to exist almost entirely on fish, which is 
no doubt the principal cause for their rapid dogeno- 
racy of /ate years, and their constant state of cuta~ 
neous disease, and the frequency also of dysentery 
and cholera amongst them, 

Such a sad state as I havo here endeavoured to 
describe cannot of courso be long or quite patiently 
borne, and therefore the many emigrations to the West 
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Indies and the Mauritius, and India thus forced to 
administer to the wealth and comfort of foreign 
nations to her own destruction, in draining her of 
that most vital element—her mucu- NEEDED labouring 
classes. ; 

I shall now draw attention to the necessity foy 
some immediate measures being adopted to relieve 
and encourage this most essential and worthy class, 
not only for their sakes, but that of the community at 
large; and as.the fisheries of Great Britain do obtain 
some consideration, though not perhaps the half that 
their importance demands, it is to be hoped that the 
Indian Government may likewise see the necessity for 
legislating for the fislteries of the Indian empire; 
for, whatever may be the importance to England of 
her fisheries, those of India are a hyndredfold more 
so to our Indian possessions, where, from the absence 
of inland salt deposits, every saline article of food has 
to be drawn from the coast; and this is why through- 
out the country, even in the most remote districts, 
such store is laid on salt fish, which even the poorest 
classes endeavour to procure in ordert to flavour their 
miserable meal of some iuferior grain. 

Knowing how anything in the sHape of a long 
article on India frightens the officials and English 
‘public generally, I shall conclude this for the 
present; trusting, however, that, I may “have suc- 
ceeded in showing that there are in India, as well 
as in Great Britain, fisheries worth looking after, 
and with even more extent of inexhaustible fishing- 
grounds, as yet, it may be said, untouched, except 
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by a few unskilful depredators, for they can searecly 
be called fishermen; at Icast all their maderiel and 
gear are the most primitive. 

It therefore must be evident that well-organized 
fishing establishments are not only imperatively 
called for as a philanthropic measure, but that 
immense profits must be realized from them. But 
I must here again remark that it is Government 
‘that must take the lead in this, as in all else in our 
Eastern empire ;. not but that private enterprise has 
done much, and would continue to do so,—tca and 
‘coffee plantations to wit; but it is too slow for the 
now actual requirements of our vast Indian posses- 
sions, and it is to the Government that the poople 
of India have, to look, which should be a parental 
one in every sense of the word, as well as being what 
it actually is, and should continue to be, the lord 
of the manor and liberal landlord. And those who 
would wish to see-it otherwise are either no friends 
to India, or are lamentably ignorant on the subject. 
And let it be well understood that what may auswer 
in the Western hemisphoro is totally unsuited for 
the Eastern one; and it is having lost sight of this 
fact that has*done all the mischief, and will, I fear, 
yet occasion us the loss of that magnificent empire, 
unless we speedily change our tactics ;—-but more on 
this head Some other time. 
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GAME. 


T wit now proceed to another entirely neglected and 
more lately ¢abooed source of supplying food, it may 
be said for the million. I allude to the game of India, 
under which head I shall include wild hog, deer, bison; 
elk, jungle sheep, buffaloes, wild cattle, neilghi, pea- 
fowl, jungle-fowl, bustard, floriken, hares, partridges, 
snipe, wild fowl ;—the latter in ducks alone would 
afford an immense amount of most nutritious aliment. 

It may be scarcely believed that India has no 
Game Laws, and the only places where it is in the 
least preserved are where some rajah or powerful 
zemindar protects it for his own sporting purposes, 
as does the Nizam of Hydrabad, the Bohilly Rajah, 
and some few others in the Madras Presidency. 
Still game is so plentiful in some parts as to become 
a nuisance to the agriculturist, and their depredations 
on his grain fields of serious importance, while the 
surrounding inhabitants are perhaps starving, and 
helplessly weak for want of a bit of meat’ to put in 
their mouths. And here, again, I consider that not 
only legislation is required, but game-keepers should 
be appointed not only to preserve at the proper season, 
but, likewise to throw into the market, some of this 
dependable supply of food now lost to the public ; 
and I feel confident that much is,to be done in this 
way, both in administering to the luxurics of the 
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tables of the better classes and the actual wants of 
the poor; and those unacquaintod with India cannot 
“have the slightest conception of the quantities of all 
sorts of game in the country, and the innumerable 
swarms of duck and other water-fowl during the 
season; or from November to April. 

It may be well hore to remark that, to a corlain 
extent, game-hillers did exist previous to the muti- 
nies and “Disarming Act,” and every villago did 
formerly possess shirkaries, one or two families of 
which were to be found even jn the smallest villages, 
who contrived in some degree to keep down tigers 
and other wild beasts, and kept the villagers tolerably 
well supplied with game, or venison or pork ; but, éovt 
cela est changé, and it is the tigers now who princi- 
pally partake of these daintics, and that, too, with 
tolerable impunity, except here and thore when they 
become too numerous and troublesome a nuisance, as 
is now the casein the Central Provinces, and crusados 
are made against them; but it isto be feared that this 
will scarcely be found sufficient to keep thom down, 
and that more stringent measures than tho rewards, 
&c., now offered by Government will have 10 bo 
resorted to ere long. 

If,I may be permitied to suggest a romedy for 
this fast-increasing now admitted evil (though it was 
ridiculed when I prophesied it on the issue of the 
“Disarming Act”), I would adviso that both the 
officers and men of the army should be encouraged 
to devote themselves more to field sports, the zeal for 
which, I am sorry to say, has cooled down much of late 
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years, owing most probably to the numerous impedi- 

ments thrown in the way of obtaining leave, with tle _ 
fact that every hour’s absence from actual duties is not 

only dotted down but carried to account against them, 

though it must or ought to be known to the authorities 

that there is no way in which officers could more 
beneficially employ their time, both for their own 

advantage and that of the State, than by improving 

themselves and gaining knowledge of the country 

and people by travelling amongst them. 

Therefore officers, accompanied by:a few of their 
men, should not only be encouraged, but made, as a 
duty, to move about the country that they are from time 
to time located in, so as to make themselves perfectly 
acquainted with it in every respect; and to insure 
this, and prevent their going about with their eyes 
shut, which men will do, weekly reports should be 
sent in whilst out on these excursions; and a general 
one, with a strict verbal examination, should be made 
on return to head-quarters. 

This should form part of every officer’s training 
in the army; and depend on it, that it will make 
better officers and soldiers than the now continued 
grind, grind, in the barracks and on the parade-~ 
grounds, &c., and would further be a most popular 
duty, even with the non-sportizig class,—which, how- 
ever, should not exist in the army, for “the better 
the sportsman the better the officer and soldier” is 
the result of my experience. 
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REMARKS. 


‘Tum last fearfully distressing accounts more prog 
nant than ever with the deplorable state of India 
almost throughout, from scarcity, &c,, and more par- 
ticularly the’ dire distress in Orissa, compel me to close 
these papers for a time, though I had intended extend- 
ing them to, an account of the whole of the many at 
present so much neglected resources of this once 
magnificent but now miserable country; and so have 
to place them in their present unfinished state before 
the public, with an earnest hope, however, that this 
appeal to the philanthropists of Great Britain may 
be successful on behalf of the starving multitude of 
Orissa, not only dying from starvation, but stated * to 
be driven to cannibalism, whigh in [indoos, who aro 
mostly non-consumers of meat of any kind,:shews even 
greater distress than it would in any other classes. 

I therefore send out this small pamphlet on its 
mission, in the hope that those who have the powor 
and means may take up the matter with alacrity and 


* See extracts from Homeward Mail, June bth, 1806, and Friend 
af India, April 12, attached to Appeal, 
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true carnest Christian charity; and I shall only 
further remark that the now starving multitudes df 
Orissa were not among the minority of those who 
subscribed to the Crimean and Lancashire Relief 
Funds. 
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CATTLE, FLOCKS, &e. 


Turse are decidedly the most neglected of all, ond 
have much degenerated and are still rapidly doing 
so, and decreasing numerically as well, though the 
very existence of a Hindoo population deponds on 
them. Milk and the products therefyom, viz., ghee 
(clarified butter), di (curds), with rice, form the 
principal and most coveted food of even the wealthy 
classes, and the flocks, both sheep and goats, are 
regularly milked for the purpose; and bullocks and 
buffaloes are the grand stand-by of the agriculturist, 
being the only animals used for draught and in hus- 
bandry—horses never being so employed in Southern 
India. 

The causes for this great falling off aro the little 
attention given to their breeding—tho young malos 
being allowed free intercourse with the females; and 
no breeding-stock of any kind is attempted, except 
here and there a Brahmineo hull, which seldom, how- 
ever, mixes with the herds, his principal vocation 
being to perambulate the village, and bo poised and 
fed from door to door, and his pastime that of, upset- 
ting the ‘bazaar or market stalls, ere, too, it 
must be acknowledged, legislation is much neodod; 
and the natives would be only too glad to be put and 
made to go in the right way in this as in all else; 
therefore nothing is more required throughout India 
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than model farms. I once had one on a small scale, 
in an out-of-the-way place where I was stationed, 
which did much good to the surrounding neighbour: 
hood; and my bull, ram, billy-goat, and boar were 
eagerly sought after; and my medical officer, being of 
a most humane disposition, practised and instructed 
the ryots in the most approved modern and less cruel 
mode of castration of the younger animals; and which 
‘was done to a great extent, they being brought in to 
him from even, long distances. And nothing is more 
required than this; for it is these young, immature 
animals that do all the mischief, as far as the actual 
breeding goes, as generally the whole stock is begot 
by animals, it may be said, in their infancy; the 
practice being not to emasculate till the animal is 
required for work, or when about two years old, when 
the poor brute is thrown down, and subjected to 
treatment too brutal to relate here. Suffice it to say 
that the sufferings from this mode are intense, fre- 
quently bringing on lock-jaw, of which a large per- 
centage die; and all are to be seen for days in the 
greatest agony, with their heads hanging down to tho 
very ground, and thei# hind-quarters so swollen as to 
be unable to stir; and, as if this was not enough, they 
are put to work, or breaking-in, to save trouble, 


* If Sir Charles Wood had only had the slightest idea of the 
real requirements of India, instead of forcing officers out of it he 
would have encouraged them to settle there; as it is through 
European settlers of standing in society that India has*its greatest 
hope and chance of advancement.— See my suggestions on this 
head in Appendix, 
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whilst still in this weak, sick, and consequently 
quiet and dispirited state. So muth for the mild 
“Hindoo in practice; but for conduct so foreign to 
their real nature, the excuse must be that they err in 
ignorance. 

, Now if here is not a caso for tho Humane Society 
to take up, I know not of one; but then I fear that 
English philanthropy docs not extend to the Hastorn 
hemisphere, for it has not; that I am aware of, left 
the Western world ;—the suttee and irgn-hook swing- 
ing excepted. The latter, after all, though very 
horrible, cannot be attended with much pain, as the 
aspirant for the honour (generally a young lady who 
has committed a faws-pas, for the recovery of caste, 
—or occasionally a wife that is childless) is so pre- 
pared by manipulation, &c., that the hook in passing 
under the muscle of the back simply penotrates tho 
skin ; and I have seen it done without there being tho 
slightest flinching, and the fair ponitent smiling 
the whole time, and asking for buckseesh as sho 
swimmingly, as it were, passed over the heads of tho 
assembled crowd, scattering flowors amongst thom ; 
and when relieved from her spenance she walked 
about amongst the crowd, receiving congratulations 
and presents, as lively and jolly as if nothing had 
happened in the way of actual bodily pain at least. 
Now what would not some of our fair, frail, English 
ever-suffering penitents give for this speedy and highly- 
approved-of mode of recovering position and caste, and 
gaining éclat as well? But to roturn to the othor 
causes for the great degeneracy and docrease of the 
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cattle and flocks, and which is again owing to the ab- 
sence of irrigation and consequent want of pasturage 
and fodder : and the natives truly say, “‘ We have now 
only God to look to,—and-when He is bountiful to 
us and sends rain, all goes well; but if He fails to do 
so, we have now none else to look to, as we had in 
the days of the Mogul Raj:” and they, as always is 
their practice on such occasions, point out some dried- 
up lake or ruined irrigation work. 

I may here iterate, as it cannot be repeated too 
often, that the natives vencrate as a god the Govern- 
ment that supplics them bountifully with water; and 
if this were only done, the half at least of the now 
armed forces required might be dispensed with. 

Poultry of all kinds is very abundant, and used to 
be very cheap ;—thirty fowls could be purchased in 
the villages for a rupee, and about three times that 
number of eggs for the same money. 

Pigs are very nuimerous, and pork forms a large 
portion of food, but only for the very lowest classes. 
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VEGETABLES, FRUIT, &c. 


Tyuse are manifold, and form a considerable portion 
of the food of the natives. I will not attempt either 
to describe or enumerate them all—their name is 
legion—but I wall call attention to some of the most 
prominent. ; 

Of vegetables there is the yam, sweet potato, and 
a large variety of this tuberous class. These, with 
the numerous farinaceous bulbs, stand first on tho 
list for nutriment, and much arrowroot, tapioca, &c., 
is manufactured from them. 

There are likewise all sorts and descriptions of 
gourds, from the vegetable marrow to the clephant 
pumpkin, as also of melons. There is also the 
brinjal (egg-plant of our hot-houbes), and the bano- 
kyeloo, with a host of native vegetables unknown 
and wnheard of in the Europcan cuisine; and now 
almost everywhere the potato and all othor European 
vegetables flourish, particularly on the Hills. I must 
not either omit to mention the rosolle, from the fruit 
of which a jelly is made much resombling our red 
currant. 

All of the above, however, require much moisture 
in their cultivation, and therefore, without a sufficient 
supply of water, are lost to the people. 

The fruits are still of even more consequence in the 
native ménage, and in which the plantain and banana 
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take precedence, not only from being the most nutri- 
tious, but from* being likewise always in season, and 


from the price of the inferior sorts coming within 


reach of the million. 

The mangoes come next, for though only in season 
for a short period, yet they are generally most 
abundant, and large quantities are preserved both as 
a pickle and sweetmeat, as well as dried. 

The bread-fruit with its numergus varieties in- 
cluding that free and fruit, wonderful for their curious 
properties, the pawpaw, are most plentiful, as is like- 
wise the butter-tree, from which sugar is likewise 
extracted, as it is from all the palmtribe, especially 
the date and palmyra. 

The jack, a fruit of enormous size, is much 
esteemed by the natives, and with its seeds (which 
when roasted are not unlike chestnuts) form the 
principal food of the lower classes in Southern India 
whilst it is in seastn. The fruit grows on all parts 
of the tree, viz, on the branches, trunk, and roots in 


_ the older tree. 


The pumplemosse and shaddock, with a whole 
host of the citrus tribe (including oranges, lemons, 
limes, &c.), are plentiful. 

The sour-sop, bullock’s heart, and the delicious 
and nutritious custard-apple, are to be found all over 
the country, particularly in the Deccan, where it is 
felony to destroy a tree of it, from the circumstance 
that during famines it has often been the only sus- 
tenance of the poorer classes, who have been known 
to exist solely on them for months. 
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The cocoanut, however, must rank as the most 
valuable of all, from its variety of uses: the nut as 
food and drink, in its frosh state, and for its oil * and 
copra (dried state). The other products of this tree 
are well known, and the cocoanut-palm is said to be 
alone sufficient to build, rig, freight, victual, and 
water a ship; however, no doubt few, if any, of the 
vegetable kingdom are so valuable to man; and the 
extraordinary thing is that this tree is not move 
largely cultivated, as it requires little or no fresh 
water irrigation, and flourishes well on the very sea- 
sands down to the water's edge. A single cocoanut 
tree is computed to give aclear profit of one rupee 
per annum, and it is strange that they are not moro 
planted and cultivated, as, except on tho Western coast 
of the Madras Presidency, it cannot be said to be done 
on anything like an extensive scale in the peninsula 
of India ; whereas there is space for hundreds of 
millions of this most valuable’ troe all along the 
astern coast. Within high or flood tides are th best 
situations, as salt, wator, or brackish, suits them best. 
The Dutch and Portugueso (when the irco was not 
so valuable as at present from its now better-known 
capabilities, which in the home goir-tradef alone is 


* The oil, when fresh, ig used by the natives of the western 
coast as ghee,(clarified, butter); and throughout the rest of India used 
as Poonac or oil-cake for catile, flocks, poultry, &., some of which, 
is occasionally sent to this country, and might no doubt be done 
on a more extended scale with great advantage to both countries, 

} These exports from the west coast amount to about one 
million rupees annually ;—this includes oil and all other products 
from the cocoa-nut. 
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enormous,) placed more value on it, and it is to them 
principally that we have to be grateful for its present 
flourishing state on the Western coast. A young 
lady’s dower amongst them used not to be “so many 
thousand pounds,” but ‘so many thousand cocoanut 
trees,” and is still so up to the present day in Gea 
and Cochin. 

There are a great varicty of other palm-trees, all 
yielding more’or less sustenance, amongst which the 
palmyra (which may be called the king of palms, as _ 
the graceful cocoanut may be termed the quecn,) must 
not be forgotten, from which much “ toddy ” is drawn, 
and sugar therefrom manufactured; in fact, half of 
the East Indian sugar is derived from this source, 
though the superior sort is of course mado from the 
sugar-cane. 

Of what is generally termed fruit in this country, 
there is the orange, sweet and sour limes, the guava, 
pomegranate, pine-apple, rose-apple, figs, grapes, with 
a great variety of fruits of the country better known 
and more used by the natives, amongst which is the 
wood-apple, from which a delicious jelly is made 
resembling damson cheese; and many more of what 
are termed jungle-fruits are both nutfitious and well- 
flavoured. 


MEMO. 


aa Fruit trees of all kinds should be more planted, particulaily as 
it is an acknowledged fact that, to the disappearance of them, or 
woods generally, is to be attributed the dearth of rains of the 
present day. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Having now, I think, pretty nearly oxhaustod my 
subject, I proceed with a résumé, or a fow short 
remarks. 

I hope that I may have succeeded in showing 
some of the capabilities of Jeyporo and the Hill 
ranges, with the great necessity for a different 
policy—more particularly in reference to the Sauraa 
Hills, the management of which should be left 
entirely to their legitimate ruler, the Rajah of 
Jeypore, who should be advised and assisted by an 
European resident, as arc nearly all the independent 
chiefs throughout India; and the model police should 
be forthwith withdrawn, and missionaries invited and 
encouraged to take their place. 

What would the Nizam of the Deccan say, if wo 
were to attgmpt to force an armed police into any 
part of his dominions ? 

I may here remark that, that well-known able 
administrator, discerning magistrate, and far-seeing 
financior, Mr. P. B. Smollett, now M.P. for Dum. 
bartonshire, the most active and energetic public 
servant tHat the Madras Presidency ever had, under 
whose popular rule these districts much improved in 
all ways, contrived to get and keep them in the most 
peaceful state and in comparative’ prosperity with 
the moiety af the police force now employed ; and as 
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this very police force was incorporated with the great 
MODEL POLICE SCHEME, it is strange, indeed, that the 
late raids into the Hills with large armed bodieg 
should have been required, and big guns actually 
asked for to proceed against these defenceless moun- 
taineers! This, with the now frequent gang rob- 
beries heard of, shows that there must be something 
truly rotten going on; for a more naturally well- 
disposed and peaceable people do not exist throughout 
the length and breadth of India—only requiring that 
master-hand to direct them rightly with« which Mr. 
Smollett knew so well how to rule. 

The inland plain, sea, and sca-board resources, 
&c., I trust I have shown are manifold, and only 
require development, management, and reopening or 
renovating in most cases. 

I cannot, I feel, do better here than introduce the 
following anecdote. J was once in conversation with 
a very wealthy native of good family, and on his 
upholding the Mogul Raj, I said, “Yes, but where 
would you be now under it? Why, one of your 
known riches would have long ago had your head off 
for the sake of your money.” “ Truo,” he replied, 
“the Mogul Raj did occasionally uproot a tree; but 
the: present Government is always so clipping and 
scraping them, even down to their very roots, that 
only shrubs can now grow, and even of these but few 
flourish: and of late these even are not safe; for look 
at the doings of the Inaum Commission—could any 
Mogul executioner ox torturer surpass that commis- 
sion? See all the misery it is causing, with ruin 
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to the State as well.” This was all so truc that I 
must own I was silenced, and turned to somo moro 
pleasing topic. 

It must be evident to even the most bigoted and 
obtuso, that the present want for our Indian postos- 
sions ig capital, and this, too, on the largest scalo ; 
and this, I contend, is to be found, partly, ‘at least, on 
the spot, with proper arrangements and management, 
by district loans. 

Only once show to the natives the necessity for 
being “up and doing” for themselves, and they will 
do so; but it must be done in the most plain and 
practical way ;—no incomprehensible and unfathom- 
able learned Public Works Department estimates ; 
but simply point out, for instance, some practicablo 
work of irrigation that would bring the land in the 
immediate neighbourhood into a higher state of 
cultivation and furnish water throughout the yoar, 
and see how soon the ryots will come forward—the 
richer with his money, and the poorer with his labour 
at a-reduced rate, or batéa subsistence only. 

« This was one of the fvise modes in which that 
practical and parental government, the Mogul Raj, 
proceeded, and most worthy of imitation is it too, in 
my humble opinion. 

It is not, however, only district or local boards of: 
works that are required in the Madras’ Presidency, 
but likewise its complete separation from the Supreme 
Government of India (and its drain on it) as an 
independent colony; and until this is done, both for 
it and Bombay, they will continue Mrvor Presidencies 
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or dependencies—as Lower Bengal is—and will con- 
tinue to be thd most degraded spot, perhaps, ‘on 
earth; and its people in tho lowest state of civiliza- 
tion and of abject poverty, most disgraccful to its 
rulers, because it is not one of the petted and favored 
spots of the Supreme Government, whoso whol 
thoughts and energies are confined to the Upper 
‘Provinces, which swallow up not only most of the 
revenues of the empire, but aro the continued cause 
for checking the demanded outlay so essential to the 
well-being of the despised Mfinor Presidencies, which, 
however looked down upon drudges, saved our Indian 
possessions during the Bengal, not Indian mutinies, 
as it is the fashion to call them. : 

The Friend of India has said that “the condition 
of the Bengal peasant is almost as wretched and 
degraded as it is possible to conceive: living in the 
most miserable hovel, scarcely fit for a dog-kentiel, 
covered with taitered rags, and unable, in too many 
instances, to procure more than a single meal a-day for 
himself and family. The Bengal ryot knows nothing 
of the most ordinary comforts of life. We spoak 
without exaggeration when we affirm that, if the real 
condition of those who raise the harvest—which yiclds 
between three and four millions a-year—was fully 
known, it would make “tho ears of every one who 
hoard thereof to tingle,” 

Here is a state of affairs at the very door of the 
superior rule of the “ Qué Aies!” But ono cannot 
but admire the bull-dog pluck with which under all 
difficulties they uphold their superiority over the 
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Minor Presidencics. I may hore relate that im- 
mediately after the mutinics (whtn it might he 
supposed that their egotism had had a slight fall), in 
conversation with one of the magnates then and now, 
I was deliberately and soriously told, “ Yos, ‘the 
ynutinics have beon a great misfortune; but ,with 
people of such superior and high caste as ours, il 
was to have been expected. Your low castes are of 
course more easily managed.” ‘To which I replied, 
“Then the sooner the Governmont forms its army 
and police from the dow castes of Madras tho better, 
particularly as. they have thrashed your high cas/e 
whenever they have como in contact.” But tho white 
Brahmin is even more difficult to persuade and 
enlighten than his black brother ! 
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APPENDICES. 





PREFACE, 


Tun annexed Report of Myr. Carmichael, the agont to the 
Governor of Vizagapatam, will show some at least of the late 
doings of the Madras armed police in the Sauraa Tlills (of 
which see description, page 45). Yet it may be as well to 
draw more particular attention to the character of theso 
people; as, besides being the “ pationt and laborious husband- 
men” that the Report gives them credit for, the fact of their 
country being a “ perfect granary ” likewise shows them to 
be better managers and political economists than their moro 
civilized neighbours in the plains, or the Government who so 
prides itself on its better administration, and would wish to 
introduce their system and meddle with these poor wretches, 
not in the way, however, apparently, of opening out their 
resources, &c., but to carry out a pet and very doubtful 
idea in the forced introduction of a new-fangled model polico, 
of the prudence and policy of which the gravest doubts are 
entertained throughout India by all classos, the authorities 
excepted; but I purpose devoting a larger space to this most 
important subject some other time, 

To proceed with these lately hardly-dealt-with Sauraas, 
with whom, as will be observed, I gm well acquainted, and 
can youch not only for My. Carmichael’s opinion being 
perfectly correct as to their provident and industrious habits, 
but further, that they are very intelligent, have a great deal 
of good common sense, and are particularly open to reason 
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when judiciously laid before them, and are the most truthful 
race that I have ever heard | or read of; and the greatest 
‘reliance is to be placed on even their simple word ; and they 
invariably, on their trial before a court of justice for any crime, 
say, “ What’s the use of your witnesses? We Sauraas never 
tell a falsehood. Yes, I killed such and such an one,” or as the 
case may be, And although it must be admitted that the 
are both cattle-lifters and plunderers of the villagers in the 
adjacent plains (never amongst themselves), yet it is always 
in redress of some supposed or gencrally real wrongs 
previously sustained by them, 

J shall only further here add that for the last three or 
four years that I was employed in those parts, and in constant 
and intimate intercourse with them, a more peaceable and 
bettor disposed people could not be; and many is the pleasant 
day of good sport in bison-shooting I have had in their hills 
with them. But the district was then undor that most able 
administrator, Patrick ‘B. Smollett, Esq., now Member for 
‘ Dumbartonshire, whose judicious administration had brought 

it from chaos to as flourishing a state as, under the many 
difficulties and obstructions, as shown in my pamphlet, could 
be expected, and with a wonderfully increased revenue, 
The fact, however, that only 150 Sebundies, or armed police, 
with two European officers, were required to keep the whole 
of this large district, or districts, including the Hill ranges, in 
a perfect state of quiet, with, latterly, not even tho word 
fittoorie (rebellion) breathed, and that gang-robberies were 
then unknown, speaks for itself, particularly when put in 
juxtaposition with the, present and previous stato of affairs in 
those parts. 
I shall, however, treat on this further in the continuation 
of my pamphlet, which, as already stated, has been suddenly 
brought to'a conclusion by the last distressing accounts from 
India of the state of Orissa, and my consequent wish to place 
it without delay before tie public, in the hope of interesting 
it in behalf of the now suffering population of that country. 
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APPENDIX I. 


THE LATE KIIOND DISTURBANCES. 
° 
We recently extracted from the Madras papers a notice of 
an insurrectionary outbreak in the hills of the Khond country, 
where a party of the police wore repulsed. The following 
official account of the matter has now been published hy the 
Madras Government :— 


Read the following letter from D. F. Carmichael, Esq., Agent to 
the Governor, Vieagapatam, to the Chief Secretary to 
Government, Fort St. George, dated Cunapur, 28rd 
January, 1866. : 


“ My letter of the 26th December ultimo informed you of the 
repulse of the polido guard sent to take up tho station at 
Pattasinghi in the Saura highlands of this district, and I have 
now the honour to submit a report of onr proceedings subsc- 
quently. 

«2, A vough sketch of the country is enclosed. The 
space occupied by the Saura Iills is very #mperfectly given 
in the maps of the Surveyor General of India [Nos. 107 and 
108], the officers of the department never having been able 
to penetrate into these ,mo@ntains, owing to the lawless cha- 
racter of the people, and the impossibility of quieting their 
suspicions as to the objects of their survey. Nor was this 
agency in a position to assist them, owing to the long-enforeed 


-policy of non-interference in the aflairs of the Joypore 


Zemindary—a policy which for all practical purposes waa 
relaxed three years ago only. 
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“3, The country is about 130 square miles in extent. It 
1s divided into twodarge plateaus; the lower plateau contain- 
ing the Tolana and Wodasaul valleys, and the upper the 
Puttasinghi valley. Puttasinghi is about six miles north of 
Callicote, and the same distance west of Noagadda, both of 
the Ganjam district, Tolana is nine miles from Gunapur, 
and Wodasaul is two miles from Tolana. The lower plateay, 
is reached through a long but inconsiderable ghaut from the 
village of Jelteru; and by another from Toramaul; to ascend 
still further to the upper plateau, you have also a choice of 
ghaut, the Regintollah, opposite Tolana, and Kittingi, near 
Wodasaul; botheare long and steep, but the latter is the least 
formidable of the two. 

“4, On the north the country is bounded partly by the 
Khond tract of Sirdarpore of Jeypore, and partly by Pedda 
Kemedi of Ganjam ; on the east entirely by Pedda Kemedi; 
on the south partly by Purla Kemedi, partly by Jeypore; and 
on the west by Jeypore. Some of the Saura villages at the 
head of the passes leading up from the Ganjam district ac- 
knowledge the ‘Bissoyes’ of Pedda Kemedi and Purla 
Kemedi; all the rest of the tract, including Puttasinghi, is 
subordinate to Jeypore; but successive Rajahs of Jeypore have 
done little else beyond xepressing the vaids of these hillmen 
into the low country. 

“6. I stated in my first Jetter that the combination 
amongst the Sawras appeared a very general one, and that 
it would be necessary to move up with a very strong force. 
There are from seventy to eighty villages in the Hills; the 
population is an “armed, one (though, fortunately, they have 
very few matchlocks), and the climate and country are both 
greatly against us. It was suggested to me that the two 
smal! mountain howitzers which Were-sent up to the Vizaga- 
patam arsenal as far back as 1834-35, at the Honourable 
Mr. Russell's suggestion (Vide his Report), on purpose for 
Hill work, would be found useful, the European officers with 
the police and Inspector Goodeson (late Surgeon-major of 
Artillery) undertaking to work them. *I accordingly asked 
the general for them, but he declined sending them without 
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at least two companies of Sepoys as an escort, We did not 
want the Sepoys, and tesolved to push om with polico and 
eountry peons as soon as a sufficient numbor wore collected. 

«§, Two parties were formed; ono to move up from this 
side, the other from the Ganjam side; officers and force as 
below.* We arranged to enter the two plateaus on the samo 
gay; the Vizagapatam party the lower plateau by Jalteru, 
the Ganjam party the upper plateau by Callicote. ‘This was 

‘ effected on the 18th instant, and would have taken placo 
earlier, but that the inspector-general of police at one time 
appeared to think that the expedition should be postponed 
‘till next year,’ the Khond insurrection ine Ganjam being 
likely to employ the whole strength of the police for some 
months to come; but this suggestion was ultimately romoved 
by the improved aspect of events in that quarter. 

“7, In marching up the ghaut, between Jalteru and Tolana, 
we found that the Sauras had done a good deal in obstructing 
the pass by felling trees right and loft; and about the middle 
of the ghaut we came upon a formidable stone breastwork, 
behind which, had they chosen to stand, they might have 
inflicted considerable loss upon us with very little disadvan- 
tage to themselves. They, however, fled at our approach; 
and after an hour’s delay in clearing away these obstructions, 
we resumed the march to Wodasaul, which we found totally 
deserted; here we encamped. ; 

*8, The next day (14) somo low country Sauras bolong- 
ing to our camp were sent round to the least compromised 

. villages in the neighbourhood to bring in tho gomangos or 

headmen. Very little was effected by this intervention, and 
an indication of the general hostility was afforded to us by an 
attack which was made that afternoon on a party of our 
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* Vizagapatam.—Govornor's agont ; sonior assistant (Captain HL. L, 
Grove) ; superintendent of police (Captain Galbraith) ; assistani, aUpOr~ 
intendent (Lieutenant Cosmo Gordon) ; 240 constablos nnd 150 pails, 
Ganjom.—Principal assistant (Mr. Loman) ; deputy inspector-genoral of 
police (Captain Bowen) ; assistant suporintondent (Lioutenant Wilton) ; 
ee superintendent (Lieutenant Hemming); 168 constables and 
60 paiks. y 
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people who had gone to draw water at a stream by the village 
of Kittingi. A. poytion of the force was sent out, who chased 
the Sauras over the hill, and as the village gave shelter to the 
evening's skirmishers, I ordered it to be burnt. 

“9. The 15th and 16th were occupied in attacking the 
village of Bodamasinghi (with its numerous pootoos, or hill 
retreats), a place of very great extent, where the people are 
deeply implicated not only in the attack on Captain Galbraith’s 
party, but in all the robberies, arsons, and thefts that are 
committed in the adjacent plains. The entrance to the village 
is through a narrow jungly defile, and here, for the only time 
during the expedition, stand was made. It was, however, for 
a moment only,—they discharged one flight of arrows, and 
then scampored up the mountains. We destroyed the village 
and the pootoos one after another. 

*10. On the 17th and 18th we operated in the Tolana 
valley, and on the 19th moved up through the Regintollah 
Ghaut to join the Ganjam party (whose force we had already 
augmented by a transfér of fifty Vizagapatam constables) at 
Puttasinghi, or rather the site of Puttasinghi; for the village 
has not been rebuilt since Captain Stuart burnt it in November, 
1864—the new houses being scattered in twos and threes on 
the side of the hill, We did not find that there was any 
work calling for a junction of our forces. Like us, the 
Ganjam party had chastised the boldest of their assailants, 
and was now at ease in quiet occupation of the entire plateau, 

* 11. Twas very much struck with the advantages of the 
site of Wodasaul over Puttasinghi. The former isa fine open 
valley, while the Jatter is almost everywhere commanded by ° 
the neighbouring hills, where a few savages might take up 
their position, and harass the encampment all night. Nor is 
this all; whether from the situation or the watey, the place 
has proved itself a very unhealthy one. In the Vizagapatam 
forea we had nota man ill; while at Puttasinghi we found 
twenty-five men in hospital, all the officers more or less indis« 
posed, and Mr. Leman obliged to be sent down sick. When, 
therefore, we returned on the 20th to Wodasaul (whither we 
proceeded by the Kittinghi Ghaut, in order to see as much of 
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the country as possiblo), I begged tho deputy inspector-general 
to accompany me, and give me his opinion,as to the propriety 
ef changing the sito of the polico barrack. Ho ontirely agrees 
with me; and on our arrival here yesterday I dospatched 
telegram through Chicacole to your address, soliciting the 
sanction of Government to the proposal. ‘Tho officers, on 
whose recommendation Myr. Robinson selected Pultasinghi, 
Visited, it will be remembered, that place only. Tad they seen 
Wodasaul, they would, I have no doubt, agree with us in 
preferring it 

“12, Meanwhile, we have left Lieutenants. Wilton and 
Hemming with 140 men at Puttasinghi, and Lieutenant 
Gordon with 100 men at Wodasaul, 50 paiks will be fur- 
nished to Lieutenant Gordon, and then the Puttasinghi party 
may be withdrawn; and when the barrack is built, it is hoped 
a guard of 50 men will suffice, Tho Ganjam police have 
strong posts at Noagadda and Oallicote, and if more than 
one strong post in the Saura highlands is desired, some suit- 
able place might be found at the head of one or other of tho 
Ganjam passes; but I do not myself sce the necessity of more 
than one post. The station at Jalteru will of course bo main- 
tained; and I propose to have one at Toramaul, to keep the 
Bodamasinghi people in check. 

13, Once established in a centrical point in the country, 
with posts at the bottom of all the passes, our police, I believa, 
will have very little trouble. Tho gomangos will see thal. 
the game is up: coerced on all sides, their ‘influenco will die 
out; they will plough and trade in peace, and the community 
will follow their example. I could wish the Government had 
been pleased to approve my suggestion that contemporancousl y* 
with the execution of the five Sauras last year at Jalieru, a 
proclamatign should be issued declaring a general amnesly 
in regard to the late inspector’s murder; those executions, 
be it remembered, following the transportation for life of niné 
other ringleaders and a very wide devastation of preperty by 
Captain Stuarts column in the direction of Puttasinghi, 
Boyari, and other villages implicated (to say nothing of the 
very rash and improper conduct of the inspector in making 
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the arrest which provoked the original outbreak), Zonti 
Gomango and other leaders in the attack on the inspector's 
party would then, very probably, haye kept quiet; whereas 
as it is they have felt it be incumbent on them (as they valued 
their own safety) to resist the establishment of the police by 
every means in their power. I could wish also that the 
police under Captain Stuart and Lieutenant Porteous had nof 
spoiled the Sauras of their cattle. Myr. Robinson informed 
the Government that it was ‘a few head only ;’ he of course 
thought so, but he is wrong; it was several hundred head. 
An auction was held at Kimedy, and though the police them- 
selves were the ‘chief purchasers, the price fetched came to 
1,400 rupees. This sum, when divided between the constables, 
could not have ‘given each man more than a few rupees, but 
the effect of the transaction has been vory disastrous, The 
Sauras are not like the Mulsars and Chenoos, wild men of 
the woods living on berries and fruit, and earning a precarious 
subsistence by bartering the produce of the jungle. Savages 
in many respects they certainly are, but they are at the same 
time most patient and laborious husbandmen. Their country 
is a perfect granary; when the police drove off their cattle 
they had no notion of letting their fields lie fallow, and in 
consequence retaliated by carrying off the cattle of their 
lowland neighbours. 

“14. Of the European officers who were with the force 
it were superfluous to write; but having witnessed the conduct 
of the native.police during the present oxpedition, I have 
great pleasure in bearing testimony to their uniform alacrity 
and steadiness, and to the cheerfulness with which they have 
put up with exposure and privation. The paiks also have 
shown themselves very useful on all occasions. I took fifty 
from Gunapur, and fifty each were supplied by the” Zemindars 
of Kurupam and Merangi.” The Bobbilj zemhindar, the Salur 
zemindar, and others, contributed the loan of their elephants. 
To all these chiefs I beg to be allowed to render the acknow- 
ledgments of Government. There will be a charge for batta 
to paiks for some time longer. I request the Accountant- 
General may be instructed to pass suck items under this head 
as I may certify to be absolutely HecRetary: 
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15, In conclusion, if any monoy can be spared for 
jungle-clearing, it can be most usefully, employed. Tho 
annual allowance for Jeypore roads has beon fixed at 10,000. 
rupees ; ; but only half that sum has beon received this year, 
and it is all expended.” 


OrvER trenton, 1371 February, 1866. 


The Governor in Council is glad to learn that tho agent 
has been able to vindicate the authority of Government in the 
Saura Hill tracts, with the aid of the police of his own and 
the neighbouring district, and without calling in a military 
force. The Government notice with satisfaction the good 
conduct of the police on the occasion. 

2. Under the circumstances stated by Mr. Carmichacl, 
the Governor in Council approves of the sclection of Woda- 
saul, instead of Puttasinghi, as the site for the polico station 
which was to have been established at the latter place. 

8. The agent is authorized to convey the acknowledg- 
ments of Government to the Zemindars of Kurupam, Merangi, 
Bobbili, and Salur, for the aid rendered by them on the occa- 
sion of his expedition into the Saura tracts, by lending paiks 
and elephants. The Accountant-General will pass such 
charges for batta to tho paiks in quostion as tho agont may 
certify to be necessary. 

4. Orders will be issued in the Public Works Depart- 
ment on the suggestionsmade in tho last paragraph of 
Mr. Carmichael’s letter. 


APPENDIX II. 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF TIE SAURAA IIILUS 
AND THEIR INITABITANTS. 
® 

Ly reference to the lato disturbances in the Sauraa Ills in 
the Madras Prosidency, as per Mr. Carmichaol’s (the agent 
of the Governor of Vizagapatam) report, I beg to offer tho 
following brief account of these most primitive and interesting 
people, their country, &c.:— 

The district alluded to is only # portion of the country 
ocenpied by the Sauraa raco, as many more hills in the adja- 
cent districts are inhabited by them, and I should say that 
thero were nearer 200 than 80 Sauraa villages; however, 
those mentioned may, perhaps, be called the principal group, 
and are in some respects the most flourishing. 

These people, it is true, may bo called “ savages,” yet in 
many respects their social and moral status stands highor 
than might have been expected from a peoplo so entirely cut 
off from all civilized communication and intercourse. I do 
not belicve thero has ever been an instance of one of them 
marrying out of his own race or locality; as, from the fact of 
the supposed insalubrity of the climate, and there being no 
roads, and the ghauts or passes being steep, and froquently 
but the dry bed of some mountain torrent, thoy may be said 
to be completely severed from their more civilized neighbours 
in the plains, and are, consequently, thrown mostly on their 
own resources for the necessaries of life; in fact, quite so, 
with the exception of salt and salt fish, for which they barter 
grain, pig-iron, honey, wax, gums, péa and jungle fowls, and 
their eggs and feathers, logwood, and some other dyes peculiar 
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to those parts, particularly a bright yellow, much valuod by 
tho natives of the plains. a 
» The aspect of the country is undulating, and covered,: 
generally, where not cultivated and laid out for pasturage, 
with magnificent forests, and is in overy way most beautiful 
and picturesque; and though the climate is considored un- 
healthy to strangers, yet it is by far a moro pleasant ono than 
that of the adjoining plains, being always cool and free from 
hot winds. However, I have long been of opinion that it is 
not ON THE HILLS, but at the base of the ghauts leading up to 
them, that the dreaded jungle-fover is caught. And the . 
appearance of the Sauraas would substantiage this belief, as 
“they are a fine, healthy, hardy race, and the young women 
pleasing in appearance; though from continued and early 
exposure as agriculturists, they soon have a withered appoar- 
ance. The childyen are sturdy and healthy-looking, and climb 
the hills and trees as nimbly as monkeys. 

The villages are always most picturesquely situated near 
a river or rivulet; the houses are well built, have thick mud 
walls, are very neatly thatched, and are in every way far 
superior to those of similar classes in the plains, The cattle, 
likewise, are very superior, and always in fine condition. 
Those taken up from the plains soon improve on tho fine 
pasturage always to be obtained thore. And this, too, | 
considers goos to prove my opinion that it is on tho way up, 
and motion the hills, that the fever is contracted. And I may 
here mention that whilst in command of an irregular corps in 
those parts, I managed to keep my men tolerably freo from 
what is termed “ hill-fever,” by never encamping uoaror than 
a couple of miles from the base of the hills, and making a 
forced march up the ghauts during the day, or between 
sunrise and sunset, so as to avoid the noxious vapours of the 
night air. 

Poultry abounds; belween fifty and sixty fowls are to he 
purchased for the rupee (two shillings), Gamo of all kinds is 
most plentiful, the pea and jungle fow! being ono of the grent 
nuisances of the cultivators, owing to thoir depredations in 
the grain-fields. There are herds of bison, and some wild 
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buffaloes, with deor of all kinds, and wild hog, and of 
course tigers, whigh ayo always to bo found in India, where 
game is plentiful. . 
“* The products of the country I have already onumerated, 
with the exception of hides and horns, but owing to the want 
of roads but little grain is grown boyond the requirements of 
home consumption ; but, more prudent than their neighbours 
in the plains, about a year's supply is always kept on hand® 
so that both for a dearth by failure of crops (which, however, 
but seldom occurs) and in cases like the late one, when their 
country has been devastated by an enemy, thoy always havo 
their private stoyes to fall back on; and these aro so carefully 
secroted underground, in the side of the hills, that they aro 
seldom discovered—not evon, apparently, by such clever 
detectives as have lately overrun their country. But Mr, Car- 
imichael’s report has so fully exposed this, that although it is 
to be feared that only a tithe of the actual misdoings of tho 
MODEL POLICE against these “patient and laborious husband- 
men” may have transpired, yet I will leave them to public 
opinion, and trust to Government to investigate, judge, and 
award justice. 

It must, however, be remembored in excuse for both 
sides, that the Sauraas have hithorto been loft almost entirely 
to self-government, not even the old police having, excopt on 
some exceptional, most pressing, and not pleasing occasions, 
entered their distwicts ; it therefore required much tact whon 
adopting the late moasures for the apparent introduction of 
civilization through the mediwm of AN ARMED NArtyH POLICH ; 
and it is much to be foared that that desired tact, forbearance, 
and that imperatively called Jor consideration, so necessary 
when attempting suddenly, and as it were at the point of the 
bayonet, the introduction of a new system, laws, &e., amongst 
a semi-barbarous people, was not exercised towards them ; as, 
‘from what has transpired, together with the well-known 
character of the natives in petty authority, and more particu- 
larly that of the native police, they aro not exactly those who 
should have been selected to carry out so delicate a measure, 
and to deal with a class that no previous attempts had been 
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made to bring under the immediate action of British rule, 
laws, &e.; and, therefore, this impolitic, introduction of a 
gimply overawing police force, can only be characterized as a 
MOST INJUDICIOUS measure, and calculated to arouse ill-feclings 
amongst a most sensitive people; who have herotofore never 
owned or been called upon to acknowledge any but their 
own immediate chiefs. 

True, the inhabitants of the Sauraa Hills alluded to ac 
knowledged the Jeypoor Rajah as their Deo, or Supreme; 
and until internal and external intrigues ruined him and. his 
country, this chief was looked up to by the Sauraas almost 
as a god, and he held them in due subjectjon, his mandates 
having been religiously adhered to, but tout cela est changé. 
In my humble opinion, however, the only way to get at these 
Sauraas is through the Jeypoor Rajah, by the reconstruction 
of that Raj on Sound and equitable principles ; for his people 
and country are open to dmmediate improvements, and the 
introduction of the Most CIVILIZED RUGIME, 

The Jeypoor country is principally high table-land, about 
160 miles distant from the sea-board. It has a beautiful 
climate, which would without doubt be found quite equal to 
any of our Hill Sanitariums, and with any amount of waste 
lands suitable for the cultivation of coffee or tea, t&e,, which 
would afford congenial employmentgto the Sauraa races, and 
thus bring them sooner and more surely within the pale of 
civilization than all the mopax rouice of Madras combinod. 
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APPENDIX OT. 


TUE MULSARS AND CHENOOS. 


A short Description of the Mulsars and Chenoos, commonly 
called Ghaut Sauraas—the supposed Aborigines of the Lili 
Tracts of the Northern Circars. 


Tuzst people are to be found along the base of all hills, 
but are more numerous in Kimedy and Jeypore, and are but 
little known to either their lowland or highland neighbours, 
the Sawraas (described in a former paper), except as cattle 
lifters and plunderers. They have a most unhealthy appear- 
ance, are very diminutive, with pot-bellics and thin legs, and 
may be said to be almost savages, under neither control nor 
laws of any kind: they have a language of their own, which 
is more like the chattering of a monkey than anything human, 
and but few of them gan speak or understand any other. 
They have some huts, but ofiener inhabit caves and holes 
amongst rocks and in trees, forming the flooring, sides, and 
roof by interlacing the branches; in fact, make most pictu- 
resque-looking litile arbours. Their food consists of game, 
_ honey, yams, and other jungle roots and fruits, and occasion- 
ally a species of millet peculiar to the hill tracts. 

They indulge much in a liquor drawn from the palm-tree, 
common throughout these hills, which by exposure, to the sun 
and fermentation becomes a very strong spirit. They are 
likewise fond of opium when thoy can get it, They are very 
superstitious, but cannot be said to have any religion; nor is 
it ‘supposed that there is much marriage ceremony required 
among them. “ : 

Their dress is generally made of a fine grass matting, and 
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skins ornamented with porenpine quills and peacock feathers, 

but,of late years some of the partially tamed,attond the * fairs” 

in the vicinity of the hills, and are gradually acquiring a taste : 
for cloth, dresses, beads, salt, saltfish, and opium (though last | 

not least) ;—and through these luxuries something might be 

done with them; but few of them have the slightest idon of 

money, preferring a button to a rupec. 

* Their mode of barter is most éurious—a flat stone is 
chosen as the counter for bartering on. They place on this 
their wax, honey, skins, horns, ginger, or whatever they may 
have to barter. The opposite party produces his salt, salt- 
fish, opium, beads, cloth, or whatever he may,have to dispose 
of. The hill man continues to shake his head till he is 
satisfied with what is produced in exchange for his lot, when 
he pushes it away from him, and the bargain is completed. 
This is all done in perfect silence on his part, no matter how 
much talk there may have been on the other. 

They invariably carry bows and arrows, and are expert 
marksmen with them, killing even tigers and bears, and deer, 
hog, pea and jungle fowls, in large numbers. 

They have some cattle, abundance of fowls, and a few 
dogs, all as wild as the people themselves, 

They are very revengeful, which has gained them the 
reputation of being dealers in witchcraft, and it is supposed 
to be unlucky to follow them into the jungles; they conse- 
quently carry away their plunder, and drive off cattle with 
impunity, avoiding all roads and tracks, and even in the 
vicinity of their dwellings their tracks are not more than they 
would be were the place inhabited by bears. 

During the Kimedy and Goomsoor campaigns thoy were 
much employed by the rebels to plunder, drive off cattlo, and 
burn. This latter they accomplished by firing arrows (to 
which they attached slow matches) into the roofs of houses 
and grain stacks, and if it is true that they are employed as’ 
kidnappers for Meeriah sacrifices and female infanticide, it 
will be found mostdifficult to slop it, 

The faire already alluded to, have done much throughout 
the country, and ought to be better encouraged; for they, 
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with roads, would do more to civilize these people, and to put, 
down Meeriah sacrifices and femalg infanticide, than anything 
that has yet been attempted. 

N.B.—The object of this paper is to show the difference 
between the people described above and the Sauraas, with 
whom those not fully acquainted with the country are apt to 
confound them. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


A Few Remarks on the present very Unsatisfactory State of the 
Cotton Cloth Goods Supply for India, and the advisability 
of this Material being Manufactured in Insia by the intro- 
duction of Modern Machinery. 


Juvae Awstey, ‘from his seat on the Bombay Bench, bas 
lately declared that “there is no public feeling or spirit 
in India:” and perhaps in no way is this more fully shown 
than in the apathy that has been and is still evinced through- 
out India in the downfall of their once-boasted-of large and 
superior manufacture of Cotton Cloth Goods, great quantities 
of which used to be exported to England within even the last 
twenty years. This, however, is now quite reversed; and it 
is England that supplies India—the weavers of India having 
been driven out of the market by modern machinery. 

The English-manufactured Indian cotton, grown at the 
very doors of the consumers, after enriching the British 
merchant, shipowner, manufacturer, &c., is resold to the 
people of India as “piece goods” of very doubtful* quality, 
and at, of course, a much higher rate than would be the case 
did they but manufacture for themselves in tho same mode 
as in England. 

That this should be the case, and have been so long 
endured, by so large a population as that of India, can only be 
accounted for by endorsing Judge Anstey’s opimon (* the’ 
want of public spirit,” &c.), as here the movement must be 
a native one, emanating from those unconnected with British 


t See late stiictures in The Tunes 
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mercantile interests. The native nobility, the zemindars, 
the wup-country monied men, an consumers, are those 
-principally interested, and they could, if they would, restoye 
the Indian cotton cloth goods trade to the people of India at 
least, if not able quite to compete with the English manufac- 
turers for the European market, which, however, with the 
advantages of having the raw material grown on the spot, 
togother with their cheaper labour and equally good artizan$, 
there appears no reason why they should not succeed in doing: 

The East Indies at one time, and not at so very distant 
a period, was not only renowned for, but actually the great 
manufacturer ayd supplier of, cotton cloth goods of all kinds; 
and it is indeed unaccountable that she should have so suddenly 
succumbed to the English manufacturers, who till of late 
years were anything but famous for the fabrication of this 
now staple article of English commerce, and from which she 
now derives enormous commercial profits—withdrawal from 
India of considerable capital—and worse than all, leads to the 
actual degeneration of its people, by withdrawing them from 
pursuits tending to far higher mental attainments than that 
of the mere coolie or land labourer, into which the people of 
India are fast degenerating, under the present system of 
depending upon England for all their manufactured goods. 

Modern machinery, of course, is the cause of all this, and 
the only cause; for the manufacturers of old in India most 
fully proved (as a few still remain to show) that the weavers 
especially were quite equal, if not suporior, to their English 
compeers, and certainly turned out a far more durable 
material than ‘is at present manufactured in England for the 
Indian market. 

It must, therefore, be evident that machinery is all that 
is required, and the erection of proper factories for India to 
manufacture her own cloths, and be no longer dependent 
for this great staple of her commerce on foreign enterprise ; 
and this grand desideratum is to be gained simply by the 
introduction of the necessary machinery, accompanied, in the 
first instance, by a few English artizans for its establishment, 
working, &e. 
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This, it is obvious, must at orice throw into the market a 

byefar cheaper, and most probably a beticr, material, of home 
(Indian) manufacture, untrammelled by the expenses entailed: 
by the cireumlocution process that i now undergoes, and 
consequent extra and unnecessary charges on it, which'puts 
it at present out of the reach of the larger proportion of 
the people, who, consequently, have to go but very lightly 
Vlad indeed. 
* Jt may be said that the bulk of the population of India 
profer going, if not quite naked, at least very underclad; but 
this is not the fact, and all really acquainted with them must 
know that it is not from choice, but from negessity, that they 
so frequently shock the modesty of the European eye, for the 
Asiatics are quite as fond, if not more so, of dress than 
Buropeans, and no greater boon could be conferred on them 
than that of bringing within their means the material for 
indulging in it, at least so far as the requirements of health 
and decency. ‘ 

It may be further advanced by those of the school which 
propounds that “ Charity begins at home,” that this would be 
interfering with the English “ home manufacturers,” but 
“ Tive and let live” should be the motto; not, however, that 
such short-sighted policy would hold good for an instant 
with any sound-thinking political economist or diplomatist, 
for the elevation or degradation of so large a portion of 
British subjects as is contained in India cannot but have a 
most important effect commercially, as well as morally, on 
the present as well as the future of England. 

Should it, however, even prove disadvantageous to tho 
Manchester trade of England, yet, in how many other ways 
would it be made up to her by the manifold othor wants that 
would be qreated in that vast Empire by its improved state 
of civilization, consequent on the advancement and elevation 
of its people by becoming a first-class manufacturing nation, 
and which there is a certain guarantee for in tho ‘many fine 
fabrics of old, and those still admired ones of Cashmere, Delhi, 
Dacea, &¢., which have not yet been surpassed in Europe 
with even the powerful aid of inodern machinory anil s¢ience; 
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and be it remembered that the skill here displayed is entirely 
that of hand, unaided by machinery, &e. What, then, may 
‘he expected from such dexterous workmen, when modern 
appliances shall have been placed at their disposal ? 

It is therefore suggested :— 

Firstly.—That companies be formed by the native com- 
munity of India to carry out so desirable a consummation as 
the establishment of cotton mills, factories, with the necessary” 
machineries, &c. for the manufacture of cotton and other® 
cloths in India, for which there could be no more opportune 
time than the present, when the English manufactured cotton 
cloth goods stand in such low estimation with the Indian 
public. 

Secondly.—That Newab Salar Jung Bahadoor, Mooktair- 
ool-Moolk, Sojaood Dowlah, that far-seeing diplomatist and 
able financier and administrator of the Government of 
his Highness the Nizam, be solicited for his valuable 
patronage, support, &c., and opinion as to whether he con- 

- siders such an undertaking would be likely to succeed in the 
Decean, where it is thought that under its present enlightened 
ruler, together with its proximity to the rich cotton fields of 
Berar, its numerous wealthy sirdars and other capitalists, it 
would be advisable to commence, and give to his Highness the 
Nizam’s dominions (the principal native state in India) the 
honour of being the first to set the example in what cannot 
but prove the restoration of the cotton cloth goods trade of 
India, to probably even more than its former celebrity. 

Thirdly—That as this will be tho first time that the 
native community of the interior have been called upon to 
be “up and doing” for themselves, it bchoves them to show 
that as far as the landed proprictors (the real sinews of India) 
are concerned, Judge Anstey has wrongly estimated their 
character, and that they, at least, have not degenerated from 
those days when the East Indies could boast of its men, as 
well as of’ its manufactories. 

* Fourthly.—In the event of there being, however, any 
want of confidence felt in this movement, now so novel a one 
to thetn, it might he advisable for Government to be called 
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ypon to give it its patronage antl support; but it is unaided 
that the native community would best fulfil their duty to 
jhemsclves and country, and show to the world that the 
present men of India are not quite so degenorato as those vf 
Europe think them, or would wish to make them out. 

It has been ascertained that the full cost for the necessary 
machinery, &c., for the establishment of a cotton mill, including 
Snachinery, shipment, &e., to India, would be—say 12,0004 
(see Appendix with full estimate). This is what was the cost 
of a set of machinery sent out to set up a cotton cloth mill 
in Bombay. 

ft may be here well to remark that no,stress should be 
laid on the want of the success anticipated in this enterprise, 
which can be easily accounted for by the inopportune time at 
which the undertaking was started, viz. during the American 
War, the consequent high prices arising from the then great 
demand for Indian cotton in the European markets. 

The since commercial failures and depressed state of the 
money market, together with the circumstances that this 
factory was established in the town of Bombay, or its vicinity, 
—the most expensive locality throughout India, where the 
price of labour, supplies, materials, &e., of all descriptions 
are at least quadruple of that in most other parts of India; 
and further that Bombay is not one of those portions of India 
famous either now or of old for its weaving classes; and it is 
too well known to necd comment here, that class and caste 
prejudices of the natives of India prevent the ready adoption 
by them of any pursuits foreign to those followed by thoir 
forefathers. 

Although these remarks are principally addressed to tho 
natives of India in the hope of arousing them to be “up and 
doing” for themselves, yet it does not follow that it is 
advocated that a movement of such vast import to upwards 
of two hundred millions of British subjects should not be 
open to the enterprise of capitalists thoughout the world, for 
here is scope for the investment of millions of capital and for 
those interested in the manufacture of machinery as well; 
nor will the magnitude of its resulis be confined to the 
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British possessions alone, as the effect that it is likely to hav» 
on the surrounding nations and tripes is incalculable, anda 
traffic in this, their greatest want, more likely to create 4 
reciprocal good fecling than the present policy of omy 
bristling British bayonets along our- frontiers. 

The great want of India is capital, well directed, to open 
out its resources still remaining, it may be said, quite unde- 
veloped (and not the present narrow-minded financial econo- 
mical policy, with its petty clippings, &c., now so injurious® 
to the real interests of the country at large, and alike 
unpalatable to the ruled as to the local rulers), and until ‘this is 
done on a large gale by a gigantic public loan and exteffsive 
private enterprise, India will continue not only poor and the 
cause of anxiety to England, but in bondage, mentally and 
morally,—the worst of all slavery; and this paper cannot be 
better concluded than by drawing the attention of all real 
philanthropists to this undeniable fact, 
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APPENDIX Y. 


ANTELOPE, SMALL GAME SHOOTING AND 
FISHING AT METAPOLLUM. 


Muravorium is situated at the foot of the Coonoor Ghaut, 
about twenty-five miles from Ootacamund, and eighteen from 
Coimbatore. It is a very small, insignifigant place; very 
warm throughout the year; and its only attraction to sports; 
men is its excellent antelope shooting and its fishing. Hares 
and partridges are plentiful, and at the foot of the ghaut, pea 
and jungle fowls as well. 

The river derives its source from many hill streams, and 
is a series of rapids and deep pools; but from the quantity of 
trees and dense jungle in many places along the banks, is 
difficult of access, which compels the angler to wade—by 
doing which, however, good casts can always be made. 

The best fish taken are the mahorn and mahseer, which 
weigh from two to sixteon pounds. Much larger are in tho 
river, but are seldom killed from the difficulty of landing 
them, arising from the quantity of logs, stumps, &e., that aro 
being continually carried down the stream with tho rapids 
from the hills. 

Most of the best places for angling are above the bun- 
galows, fishing up the stream; there is a very casily fished 
cast about half-a-mile above the bungalow, where I have never 
failed to kill lots; but wading is here absolutely necessary, 
and by resorting to it good sport is certain, as the river, and 
even the smallest streams hereabout, are alive with fish. ’ 

The end or beginning of the year is tho best season for 
fishing at Metapollum, as there is then plonty of cloar wator, 
undiscoloured by the monsoon mountain streams, witich 
during the rains and immediately after vendors fly-fishing" 
almost impossiblo, and the only likely way thoflis bv trol- 
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ling, which may be practised very successfully either wit). 

aafnral or artificial bait... pipe os 

* The best flies for Metapollnm river are:— 

1. Wings —Dark brown mottled Turkey feather. 

: Bol, 1y.—Orarige, gymlet, ard red hair, mixed with. a tew, . 

a ni a red hackle | near the ‘head. “(Hook 

oS No by" 

2, Wego Buses feather, dressed ibs fine dark: red! ailleg 
: with a few twists of gold wire body or tinsel. 7 
all the way up. - . 
Tail —A golden: pheasant feather Cane the neck), to be 

“used when the wiver 13 coloured. _ (Hook, No. 5.) 

3.. Wings.—Mallard, | 

Bony ys—Dark: sable Glouten silk, sibhed with old tinsel: 
ee : with a red hackle, interwoven all the: ‘way Bp 
‘the body. eee 

Tail. Yellow deg silk. 

A. Wings.—Guinea-fowls’ feathers, with séarlet. shackle at : th 

head, and extending’ beyond the wing'a little. 

Body.—Black silk with. silver tinsel. ; 

5. Wings.—Mottled feathers of peacock’s wings. . 

Body. .—Any oo feather with silver _ to be well 

‘tie Pee OS « 
‘Tail.—Red worsted. . 

6, Body.—Yellow. worsted. or 1 floss sill: (tea very eins), 

_ + Wing.—Dark, mollard, 

The last four fites can. ie tied on: 1 hook. No. 6, as they are 
for use when the river.is still” clear and low.’ I-have found 
all the above-mentioned flies very killing, much more so than 
very gaudy salmon fies which I tried: at first, but srithott 
much success, 

Metapollum is ‘agily reached hy Grane: Shalit onli a an’ 
easy ride from that place. There is.a very good butler ‘at 
the bungalow, who provides supplies of all -kinds at a day's’ 
notice. _ 
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